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" Now be a good boy, Floppy 
And come for your bath". 
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Your child and Floppy 
You just can't keep them apart. 





A wide range of soft toys from the 
Chandamama Collection — each with 
its own unique appeal! 
Every Soft Toy in the Chandamama 
Collection has been specially made to 
bring your child years of warmth and 
friendship, 
GD totally Safe — for children of 
any age. 
© Dierable — high qualiry syntbetic 
fibre ned, 
GD) Washable — will not lse shape. 
And now ~ a surprise gift offer! 
With every Chandamama Soft Toy 
you buy. Ask your shopkeeper for a 
Free Gift Coupon. 
Simply fill it in and mail 
it t0 the given addres, We wil past 
‘you gifts shat will kep your child 
amused and happy for bows 
Buy Now ~ offer open for limited 
period only! 
Available at all leading outlets 
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‘Tes milly and creamy, its Casty and dreamy. 
Mt mg kind of chocalate, Campoo Cmeamy Milk Chocolate!” 





From India’s largest, most modern plant. 
Campco Limited. Mangalore. 
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START COLLECTING HOW! A sot 
of 16 glorious, tull colour cards, 
0n0 of ach member of the Indian 
toam In South Africa. With personal 
profiles and the latest career 
tice on the reverse. The first 
aot In a series of classic collectible 
cards! 

Sold in soaled packs of 4 assorted 
cards, at just Rs 10a pack, 

Bulld your collection by buying 
packs and by exchanging extra cards 
with frlonda! But hurry - this set of 
a will never be printed againt 
NUS! Every pack contains an 
oxtra Win Card. This Is your {ree manic 
passport to the exciting world of cards oSport Cards. My DO 1 
the ProSport Collectors Club, and Lah oH Mali TT BENS. yi 
It gives you points you ean collect 
and exchange for priz 


PLAYER CARDS 



























KEEP ON COLLECTING! 





Postthis coupon to ProSport, 
Mid-Day Publications Ltd,, 156-D, 
J. Dadajee Rid... Tardeo, Bombay 400 054. 
‘One card per person. 


parlours all over. 
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Don’t let his dreams one away. 


Make them co 
with the Childyev’s Gift ( ail Fund. 


an i tasers of coer million 
For application eae 
‘or. forms-cum-brochures contact All securities investments carry 
Unit Trust branch, Chief Representative market risk, Consult wwestmeni 
eae st Sah eee ; 
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any A collector's Item featuring all your 
“7 _ favourite characters. 


96 pages of fun-reading with Shikari 
Shambu, Tantri the Mantri, Suppandi 
and Kalla. 









Plus quizzes and activities and a collec- G&S) 
tion of folktales from alloverthe world. Sy 5% 


Available from all leading 
booksellers or from 
Crossword 


Mahalaxml Chambers, 1st Floor, 
22, Bhulabhal Desal Road, Bombay-400 026. 











Published by 
India Book House Pvt. Ltd. 
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AtThe Enc the Rope, 
ACow! 
Veer Hanuman—28 
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Panchatantra-25 
From Algebra To Poetry 
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Mother Earth 
‘Supplement-51 
) Sports Snippets 


Ghanges In China 


World of Nature Page 63 


And News Flash and More! . 


3 _ FEBRUARY 1993 
"ALACE: Mahendranath, 
Palace, 


travel ina palanquin m 
of the place. But 
empty. is someon 


_ cess? Or does the p 


"accompanies him. ina 


and has now Io face Lakshmana On ground. 
Indrajit appeals to Vibhishana to leave the 


|} enemy and come back to Lanka. Vibhishana 
“gives him a piece of advice, but Indrajit is not 


ne to accephit. Fight he will, atany cost. 


PLUS a well-known Malayalam story by 
Vaikom Muhammad Bashir under INDIA 
THROUGH HER LITERATURE, and all your 


favourite features. 


Printed by BV, es aPyased Process Prvalé Le 1BB NAG 





the hundredth anniversary of Swami Vivekananda’s tapasona ronal 
confluence of the Indian Ocean, Bay ¢ of Bengal, and the Arabian Sea 
Kanyakumari, and his speech at the Parliament of Religions in Chicago, 
which opened the eyes of the world to the teachings of Hinduism. 


itis sae neahen he rose to speak, he saluted the large audience in 
front of him rather than the dignitaries seated on the dais. He addressed 
them as ‘Sisters and Brothers of America’. Those memorable first words 
electrified everyone in the auditorium. As he. spoke, he transfor 
whole generation of not only ee Pas ani 
the world over. 

Swamiji (ooked at them with love; ve; he Frog hott love. 

| them that men are equal andi there ate, no ren en 
whichever society they belonged to, ieee religion.they beli 

s when half-a-dozen people:learn to love (each other)-thata new 

eligion begins” he had said on an earlier occasion. The religion of love. 

- This sentiment was echoed in the years to come when Gandhiji led the 

Indians in South Africa in their struggle against White imperialism there 

and later his own countrymen in their fight for freedom. He saw India as 

one, and all Indians as brothers, to instil in them a new faith and a rare 

courage to make supreme sacrifices to attain independence. - 

It is forty-six years since India became a free nation; almost the same 
number of years since the Father of the Nation passed away from our 
midst. And we who survived him today are still searching for ways to 
achieve unity among the peop! 

Swamiji’s words still ring i : “We, of all nations, ave never 
been a conquering race, and 1 ssing is always on our head, and 
therefore we live!” But the tim come for us to be conquerors—to 
conquer the ego in us and see us in other men’s eyes. S 


Chavitaditiia dita att ts soldi ‘day heaps Meee fear! 

















(This section is devoted to ecology and environment) 


The Himalaya is described by our great poet Kalidasa as Manadanda 
or the status-post of the earth. Indeed, great mountains stand like 
sentinels over the continents. Not only are they the source of life- 
giving rivers; they are, along with the forests, the protectors of our 
lands. 

How? Well, while the mountains and forests attract water, preserve 
it, and supply it through numerous streams on a regular basis, the 
forests keep the rocks bound to one another so that the rocky soil 
does not flow along with the rivers. What will happen if it does? The 
level of the river-beds will be raised; as a result, at the time of 
monsoon, when the rivers must contain water, it will overflow in all the 
directions and submerge crop-fields and villages. 

The mountains have a great role in making the:climate what it is. 
They have, through the ages, given us much wealth by yielding 
minerals, precious stones including the diamond, and excellent slabs 
of stones, like granite and marble, for building monuments and 
sculptures. 

But the time has come when we must be very careful about our 
mountains. Earlier, we have discussed the difference between 
mountains and hills. The hills are spread over greater parts of the 
world. Many of them have simply disappeared or have been 
disfigured because their stones have proved useful for our immediate 
needs. But do we always know why Nature had erected them, of what 
use they were in securing a balance in the earth’s atmosphere? 
Besides, don’t they deprive our villages and towns of their natural 
beauty? 









SOME 


DILAPIDATED 


HOUSES IN AN OLD CITY. 





THOUSANDS OF MICE ARE 


CRUSHED TO DEATH BY THE Gis ai) 


THE ELEPHANTS. wit! 
SOON RETURN FROM THE! 
LAKE. WE MUST THINK OF A! 
PLAN, 


are cater xara ar fers Pere a 
faerat ate weteat Aare SEIT tt 


SS 















THE MICE SEND A DELEGA- 
~~ WHILE YOU WERE COM- 
TION TO THE KING OF; 

Hon OL MIGHTY KING! WE LE] | BEEN ING HERE. 








IF YOU PASS THAT WAY BE MERCIFUL AND ALLOW 
AGAIN, SIR TODO? US TO LIVE. WE MAY BE OF 
SOME USE TO YOU SOME 

DAY, 





We need not marvel at the exer of pacar talent, heroism, 
knowledge or humility, for the world abounds in such gems of 
excellent examples. 













AT THE PLACE WHERE THE 
MICE LIVED. 


IVE COME TO SEEK YOUR [> 
HELP, 
¢ 














AFTER SOME 
TIVE... 






‘THE MICE RUN TO RESCUE 
THE ELEPHANTS, GNAW 
THE ROPES THAT HAVE 


THANK YOU! 
THANK YOU, 
THEM 








CHITRANGA CONCLUDES /“We AGREE WITH YOU. FROM 

. IR FRIENDS" LIVE 
DES STORY, NOW ON, WERE FRIENDS.| [itSenS ONE DAY. 
THAT'S HOW THE MIGE\ YOU'RE AMONG FRIENDS, 
RESCUED THE ELEPHANTS, 


WHERE'S OUR FRIEND CHI- 
TRANGA? WE HAVEN'T 
SEEN HIM FOR SOME TIME! 






('M_ AFRAID CHITRANGA: 
MAY BEIN TROUBLE 














THEN, LAGHUPATANAKA, 
FLIES IN SEARCH OF HIS 
FRIEND. 


‘AFTER SOME TIME. 


THERE HE 15. HE'S CAU 
GHT IN A-HUNTER'S TRAP! 


ie 







1'M WORRIED ABOUT HIM, | DEAR LAGHUPATANAKA! 
WHAT SHALL WE 00? PLEASE FIND OUT HIS 
WHEREABOUTS, 





BREAK MY BONDS AND] 
RELEASE ME QUICKLY 
BEFORE THE HUNTER 


HAVE NO FEAR, WHEN 
YOU'VE FRIENDS LIKE US! 
J SHALL BRING HIRANYAKA 
INNO TIME. HE CAN BREAK 
YOUR BONDS. 


DEAR FRIEND! HOW DID IT 
HAPPENED WHAT CAN ( Bn TT 





LAGHUPATANAKA RETURNS : 
TO HIS FRIENDS AND TELLS | HURRY UPITHETIME'S TOO. 


He “g | SHORT. ISHALL CARRY YOU 
THEM ABOUT CHITRANGA'S | SAORI OK 


I HOPE WE'LL BE THANK GOD! WE'RE IN 
INTIMETO TIME! 








Penny-worth thrill(er) 


The Christmas holidays were on. It 


| ] was too cold outside. Otherwise, 


Jyotiranjan Biswal of Dhenkanal 
would have liked to go and meet his 
friend, as they had planned. He lazily 
picked up a book that was lying 
} around and began reading it. It was a 
} true story, which at one time had 
become sensational and had a mix- 
ture of violence, crime, and adven- 
| ture. He did not realise the passage of 
time till his friend barged in. “Hey! 
You're still here? What're you read- 
ing?” Jyotiranjan mentioned the title 
and the author. “It’s a penny dread- 
| full” he heard his friend mutter in 
} disdain. The two friends went out, and 
when Jyotiranjan returned home later 
and picked up the book again, he 
wondered what his friend meant by 
his remark, ‘Penny dreadful’ merely 
means a cheap sensational thriller, 
not of the Sherlock Holmes or Hercule 
‘| Poirot class, but: 
which can be 


| | bought for a pen- 


ny, or a few “naya 
paise” in India. 
Sadasivan Pil- 
| lai of Palayam- 
kotta has noted 
in the dictionary 
that the word 
‘Samaritan’ 
means some- 
one generous 


and ready to help others in distress. | 
His doubtis, why the word is generally 
qualified with the adjective ‘good.’ 
The word literally means an inhabit- 
ant of Samaria, in ancient Palestine. 
The Bible (St. Luke, Chapter X) tells us 
the story, as narrated by Jesus Christ, 
of a man who was attacked by | 
robbers and left half dead. Two men | 
went that way, one after the other. 
Both of them saw the man on the road, 
but did not stop and “walked on by”. 
Then came a Samaritan (from Sama- | 
ria). When he saw the man, his heart 
welled up with pity. He cleaned the 
man's injuries, bandaged them, put | 
him on his donkey, and took him to an | 
inn. The next morning, he gave two | 
silver coins to thé innkeeper to take [| 
care of him and promised more | 
money on his return,.in case the 
innkeeper had spent more on the 
man. The Bible has this parable 
of the good 
Samaritan and 


ever since then, | - 


the word has 
become syn- 
onymous with a 
person willing 
to help anyone 
in difficulty. We, 
too, can be 
Samaritans, 
let's say, good 
Indians! 









MAGIC PALACE 





, While in Veergiri, everybody is anxiously awaiting news of the missing princess, 
King Veerasen is confident that Mahendranath, with his determination, might be 

_ the one to succeed in his mission to trace Vidyavati. Meanwhile, he has managed 
to secure the job of a gate-keeper at the magic palace where he comes to know 
the master has an important woman visitor.) 








he next day, Mahendranath 

started for his post rather 
early. Every now and then, he 
would take a glance at the 
garden. Three girls came into the 
garden, all of them looking alike. 
They walked together, most of 
the time silently. He was unable 
to single out the young lady of the 
previous evening, till one of the 





girls went away. The other two 
sat on a bench for a while. Then, 
one of them began walking up 
and down among the flowering 
plants. Once her face was turned | 
towards him, Mahendranath 
guessed she must be the same 
young woman. 

He hid behind a tree. Once or 
twice she came almost up to the 





THE ESCAPE 











fringe of the garden. The next 
time she came up to the pathway, 
Mahendranath took courage and 
called out, though in a whisper, 
“Princess Vidyavati!” 

The young lady looked up, but 
failed to notice the source of the 
voice and retraced her steps. She 
was now walking briskly; and 
when she came near him, Mahen- 
dranath once again called out her 
name. She stared at the tree in 
front of her for a while and went 
back. 

When the young lady came 
again, Mahendranath made him- 
self partly visible as he called out 
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to her a third time. She looked 
surprised, but put her finger to 
her lips as if to caution him 
against speaking aloud. By then 
the second girl had joined the 
other, and looking up at the sky, 
she said something. The young 
lady just made it up to-the tree 
merely to whisper, “Tomorrow!” 
before joining the girls, 

Though he was disappointed 
over her sudden departure, 
Mahendranath was happy that 
he had come across someone who 
might be either Vidyavati herself 
or who could give him some news 
of the missing princess. 

That night he remained vigilant, 
especially because the room 
upstairs where he saw light was 
once again different from the ones 
he had noticed the previous two 
nights. He was by now certain that 
the women, including the young 
lady, never went back to the rooms 
they occupied the previous night. 

However, what intrigued him 
most was, the girls were all 
attired in the same kind of dress, 
of the same colour, and wore 
identical jewellery. If it was not 
‘for hiding a person’s identity, 
then what would be the purpose 
of such camouflage? 




















Soon afterwards, his friend 
came there. “I didn’t see you the 
whole day,” remarked Mahen- 
dranath. “Were you so busy at 
the other gate?” 

“Yes, I couldn't move from 
there till evening,” he- replied. 
“Some more pundits have arrived. 
Thad to be at the gate to let them 
in as and when they came. I saw 
them all go into my master’s room 
in the evening. It looks as though 
these pundits will be here for- at 
least one or two days and they're 
going to keep my master busy. But 


“better be on your guard. Nobody 


can take him for granted.” 

“Oh! I shall be on my guard, 
my friend,” he assured the 
gatekeeper. 

The next morning, in the dining 
hall, Mahendranath for the 
second time saw two girls enter the 
kitchen and soon go out with trays 
of food. They were not accompan- 
ied by the old woman. As usual, 
they looked very much alike. 

As advised by his friend, 
Mahendranath proceeded to the 
gate even before it was noon. The 
prospect of meeting the young 
lady and the possibility of learn- 
ing more about her and .of the 
mysterious place madé him 
excited. 


The lady came into the garden 
quite early. Today, there was 
only one girl with her—might be 
one of the two he had seen in the 
morning. The young lady wore 
the same kind of dress as that of 
the girl. The two walked up and 
down the garden, for some time. 
When the girl went and sat down 
on one of the benches, the young 
lady slowed down her pace and 
looked up among the trees as if 
she was expecting to see someone 
there. 

As she came towards him a 
second time, he revealed himself. 
“I’m Mahendranath from Veer- 
giri. Princess...?” The young lady 
nodded her head, and slowly 
went back to the other end of the 
garden. When she came back, she 
proceeded straight to the tree 
where she had seen the young 
man hiding She spoke very 
softly. “Yes, I’m Vidyavati. I 
wish to go away from here.” The 
girl on the bench was quite 
unaware of their meeting. 


Now that Vidyavati could, | 


without arousing any suspicion 
in her companion, walk up to the 
tree, Mahendranath did not have 
to come out of hiding . “We all 
know that you’ve been kid- 
napped, princess, but who’s he?” 
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“I don’t know. The old lady 
seems to know something....” 

“Who’s she? Where is she...?” 

“Calls herself Kamala; she’s 
almost like old Kamala at the 
palace. I too haven’t seen her 
since yesterday!” 

“And who're the girls?” 

“Oh! There’re several of them; 
they all look alike!” 
“Don’t they 

anything?” 

“T find them tight-lipped. It 
looks like some conspiracy. I 
want to escape before any harm 
comes to me!” 

By the time this much conver- 


tell you 


CHANDAMAMA 


sation took place, they saw the 
girl getting up from the bench to 
greet the one who had just then 
joined her. When Vidyavati came 
again, she did not go up to the 
tree at all, but raised her face as if 
to bid good-bye to Mahendra-” 
nath. The two girls led her back 
to the mansion. 

Mahendranath went up the 
pathway to find out to which room 
they were taking the young lady. 
When he saw the lights go up, he 
realised it was not the room where 
he had seen light the previous day. 
His mind was at work furiously 
and he wanted time to contem- 
plate any action on his part. 

He was now happy and con- 
tented that he had not only traced 
the missing princess but was able 
to meet her and know her mind. 
How and whencould he help her 
to escape from the mansion? He 
could easily let her out by the gate 
he guarded, when she came into 
the garden in the evening. But she 
was never alone and was invari- 
ably escorted by the old woman 
or those girls. They might notice 
her absence and raise a hue and 
cry. So, the escape would have to 
be at a time when it would be the 
least noticed. 
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But who had brought her to 
that mysterious place? The ‘mas- 
ter’ whom he had seen at a 
distance—had he kidnapped her 
himself or did he rescue her from 
the real kidnapper? If so, why did 
he not arrange to send her back 
to Veergiri all these days? And if 
he had not brought her there by 
force, why is she surrounded by 
women who were behaving with 
her equally mysteriously? Fortu- 
nately, no bodily harm had come 
to her and she had no idea who 
her kidnapper was. Even if he 
succeeded in taking her out of the 
mansion, how would they find 
their way through the jungle? 

All these thoughts raced 


| through his mind. Before he 
| could himself find the answers, 


his friend came there.“Had a 
tiresome day?” he made a simple 
enquiry with Mahendranath. 
“No, not at all!” he assured the 
gate-keeper.“I came here early 
enough as you had advised, and 
nothing much happened though. 


| Ofcourse, I saw some womenfolk 
| in the garden,” he added casually. 


“Womenfolk? Have you seen 
them earlier?” asked the gate- 
keeper, curiously. 

“No, I don’t think I ever saw 





them,” replied Mahendranath. | 
“They were in the garden only for 
a short while.” | 

“Ah! You may not see them 
after tomorrow, if what heard is | 
true.” The gate-Keeper evidently | 
had news for Mahendranath. | 
“The pundits have started leav- 
ing, and I was told that my 
master has ordered the palanquin 
to be brought tomorrow. It must 
be for his lady visitor who had 
come to consult him about her 
bad period.” 

Mahendranath knew that as 
far as he could guess, the ‘visitor’ 
might be Princess Vidyavati, who 
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room, the light was on for a long 
time. Sometime after that was also 
extinguished, Mahendranath 
slowly made his way up the 
verandah to the main door. He 


till then was not aware of an 
impending journey by palanquin. 
Something had to be done to 
inform her and, if she wished not 
to undertake that journey, he 
must also help her leave the 
mansion otherwise. He wondered 
whether he should take his friend 
the gate-keeper into confidence. 
He decided against it for the time 
being. Instead, he decided to reach 
the princess in the night to alert 
her about the prospect of a 
journey the next day. 

He kept a watch for the lights i in 
the rooms upstairs and the time 
they were being put out. In one 
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found it closed. In the faint 
moonlight, he groped for the 
handle and softly turned it once or 
twice. It would not open. He was 
about to traverse the verandah in 
search of another door, when he 
thought he would give it another 
try. This time he gave a jerk to the 
handle with his left hand and the 
door opened without any noise. 
He entered a short passage 
which led him to a narrow veran- 
dah which stretched to his left as 
well as right. Not a soul was in 
sight, though he could hear the 
sound of some activity from a 
distance, presumably in another 
part of the building. Where could 
be a staircase that would take him 
upstairs? Which way should he 
turn? He took a minute to decide 
and then turned left. After a few 
yards, he saw a flight of stairs and 
climbed them in a trice, and came 
to a narrow verandah, like the one 
downstairs. There were rooms 
along the verandah. He tried the 
doors one after another. They all 
remained closed, but he found 





-—— 


that when he ran his left palm 
along the panels at the middle, 
they gave way and opened 
inwards. 

He entered one room and there 
was no one inside though he 
thought he did see a shadow. He 
stood still for a second. The 
shadow too stopped moving. 
When he moved, the shadow also 
moved. It took him another 
second to realise that he was 
looking at his own reflection in a 
mirror in front! But, then, that 
was not the only mirror. The 
room had mirrors all around. 
The many reflections he saw of 
himself gave him an eerie feeling. 

The next room was also empty, 
except for similar mirrors all 
around. The third room was not 
empty; there were several girls 
sleeping on ornamented, deco- 
rated cots. He could not make out 
how many were there exactly, till 
his eyes travelled along the walls 
and he saw the mirrors and the 
reflections in them. Could the 
princess be one of them? He made 
a mental calculation of the room 
where he had seen lights earlier 
and decided to try one or two 
more rooms where he thought he © 
might find the princess. 

The next room had a few 
= CHANDAI 
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women in white sleeping on|cots. ’ 
It did not take him long to su 

that there might be at the most 
two, and the others were just 
reflections in the mirror. The fifth 
room he entered had again girls 
lying on decorated cots, but he 
soon discovered that there were 
actually only two of them, and 
both looked alike. As usual, the 
mirrors on the walls played the 
trick, giving him the feeling that 
there were many. Mahendranath 
concluded that one of them could 
be Vidyavati, and he tried his best 
to distinguish her features. 
Wonder of wonders! When he 
went near one of them, there was a 
sudden glow on his left palm. It 
was only then that he realised the 
glow had come from the ring he 
was wearing. Did the ring also 
help him open the doors? he 
wondered. 

He touched the girl by her 
shoulders and she woke up. She 
easily recognised the person 
standing in front of her, and 
hastily got up from the bed 
without making any noise and 
followed him outside the room. 

“Mahendranath! How did you 
come here?” 

“T shall tell you all that later. I 


came to tell you that a palanquin 
MAMA 











is being arranged to take you 
away tomorrow!” 

“Palanquin? Where will I be 
taken? Veergiri?” 

“T’ve no idea, princess, but do 
you wish to go with them?” 

“No, I want to go back to my 
parents. Will you help me?” 

“Why not? I had taken the 
king’s permission to search for 
you and rescue you. In fact, he 
had let me know that you’ve a 
birthmark on your right 
shoulder. Am I right?” 

Vidyavati nodded. 

“You can depend on me, prin- 
cess. I’m the gate-keeper at the 
garden-side.” 

“We can let ourselves out, 
can’t we? Let’s go even now!” 

“Yes, but aren’t you afraid to 
come out now?” 

“No, Mahendranath. I’ve 
greater fear of what might happen 
_| to me if I remained here till to- 


morrow morning. If you’re with - 
me, I shall have no fear. Come on, 
let’s not waste any time!” 

“As you wish, princess. You 
may follow me at a slight dis- 
tance, and please walk softly. The 
door to the garden is open. Can 
you find your way to the path- 
way? There isn’t much light 
outside.” 

“T'll manage. I know the way.” 

Mahendranath waited at the 
pathway. Princess Vidyavati 
soon joined him. They both 
heaved a sigh of relief, as nobody 
had noticed their escape. 

Mahendranath opened the 
gate and allowed the princess to 
go out first. After he had let 
himself out, he managed to fix 
the lock from outside. 

“Where do we go? And how?” 

These questions from Vidya- 
vati now arouséd him to reality. 

—To continue 














New Tales of King Vikram and 
the Vampire 


Besides 
Selfishness 


ark was the night and weird 

the atmosphere, It rained | 
from time to time; gusts of wind 
shook the trees. Between thun- 
derclaps and the moaning of 
jackals could be heard the eerie 
laughter of spirits. Flashes of | 
lightning revealed fearsome 
faces. 

But King Vikramaditya did 
not swerve a bit. He climbed the 
ancient tree once again and 
brought down the corpse. How- 
ever, as soon as he began crossing 
the desolate cremation ground, 
with the corpse lying on his 
shoulder, the vampire that pos- 
sessed the corpse spoke: “O 
King, you seem to be making 
untiring efforts and without 
Tespite as if you wish to achieve 
something. I pity you. Instead of 
enjoying acomfortable sleep ona 
cozy bed, you're still coming 
after me. I admire your tenacity, 
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and feel that you might ulti- 
mately achieve your objective. 
There are people who, after 
failing to achieve their ambition, 
leave it to their sons to complete 
his mission, but without success. 
I’m only afraid, something like 
that might happen in your case as 
well. Listen to the story of 
Roopchand, and you may-be 
forewarned.” 

Long ago, Roopchand was a 
prosperous merchant of Roop- 
nagar. He made a lot of profit in 
his business, and came to possess ' 
much wealth. Naturally, his 
‘relations frequented him and 


took away whatever they 
wanted. Fortunately for them, 
he had a mind to help whoever 
approached him. His relatives 
found him gullible and smoth 
ered him with flattery before they 
borrowed money from him, Of 
course, they never took similar 
care to return the loans. He saw 
through their game only when he 
became old. 

Roopchand had three sons— 
Anand, Vinod, and Vivek. One 
day, he called them to his room. 
“A merchant must have not only 
salesmanship but resourcefulness 
to achieve his ambition. I realised 
this rather late in life. I took pity 
on our people and unhesitatingly 
gave them whatever they asked 
for, so much so, we have lost 
much of our wealth: What we 
had in crores once has now been 
reduced to lakhs—all because 
our relations cheated us. I wish to 
tell you something. Will you do 
as per my advice?” 

All three of them politely told 
him, “Father, a merchant will 
necessarily have to be selfish. We 
were wary of your generosity to 
our relations. We’re only happy 
that you have at least now realised 
how over-generous you were in 
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dealing with them. Anyway, 

whatever you wish to say, we 

shall abide by that.” 
Roopchand was happy wher. 


| he heard this from his sons. 
| “People attribute our misfortune 


to our house which, they say, is 
an accursed place. You know 
very well how I built it with my 
hard-earned money. This house 
is my life, and I wish to die in this 
house. I wonder whether they are 
not finding fault with the house 


| inthe hope that I would dispose it 


off for a low price! I would like 
you to dispel all such ideas in 
them.” 

Anand and Vinod readily 
agreed to their father’s wish. 
However, Vivek had other views. 
“Father, we’re convinced where 
you went wrong. You may not be 
able to change your attitude 
towards your relations. You 


| can’t be harsh to them; that’s 


your nature, I would, therefore, 
suggest that henceforth we shall 
look after your business; but you 


| shouldn't interfere with our way 


of working.” 

That made Roopchand contem- 
plate for a long time. He thought it 
advisable not to interfere in the 
way his sons conducted the 





business. He only wished that they ; 


would desist from changing the 
name of his shop. A new establish- 
ment might not enjoy the turnover 
of the old shop. He decided upon.a 
strategy. He told his sons that he 
would keep himself away from his 
business. 

Vivek came up with a sugges- 
tion. “It would be better if only 
one of us attended to the busi- 
ness, instead of all of us putting 
our heads together. So, you may 
choose one of us and hand over 
the business to him.” 

“All three of you are equally 
capable,” said Roopchand. 





“Whoever fulfils my ambition, 
let him take over the business. 
You yourself may decide who 
among you should take over. The 
other two may then carry on their 


own business. I 
that.” 

The three youngsters discussed 
the issue amongst themselves and 
decided that instead of starting 
anything new, all three should 
carry on their father’s business. 
They could not think of any other 
alternative. 

“T can well realise your predic- 
ament,” Roopchand comforted 
his sons. “You are not able to 


shall help you do 





take a decision by yourselves. 
I’ve thought of a way out. I shall 
put to you a question. If anyone 
of you can give me a satisfactory 
answer, I shall hand over my 
business to him.” 

All three of them agreed to 
their father’s proposition. “Sup- 
pose the god were to appear 
before you suddenly and ask you 
what boon you would like to 
receive,” Roopchand queried, 
“what boon would you ask for?” 

“T shall ask him to give me all 
the wealth in this world,” said 


_ Anand. 
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“T shall wish to be the person 
who produces all the wealth in 
this world,” said Vinod. 

Roopchand found his young- 
est son silent and pensive. “Are 
you still contemplating what to 
ask of the Lord?” he asked Vivek. 

“What’s there to think so 
much?” said Vivek. “If god were 
really to appear before me, I shall 
ask him to bless me to remain a 
respectable gentleman.” 

“J don’t understand you, 
Vivek,” remarked Roopchand. 
“Would you explain?” 

“I want everybody in this 
world to lead a_ peaceful life,” 
said Vivek. 





Both Anand and Vinod 


| laughed aloud as if they had just 


heard something very foolish. 
However, their father compli- 

| mented Vivek and asked him to 
take charge of his business, much 
to the chagrin of Anand and 
Vinod, “I’ve studied each one of 

| you,” said Roopchand. “All of 

| you are clever. But in business, 
you've to be a little selfish. You 
won't know this so easily. From 
the answers given by each one of 
you, I could assess who is both 
clever as well as selfish. And 
that’s why I entrusted the busi- 
ness to Vivek.” 

The vampire stopped his nar- 
ration with that and turned to 
Vikramaditya. “O King! Roop- 
chand was a clever merchant 
himself, but he had implicit faith 
in his relations and gave them 
whatever they asked for, and thus 
suffered loss in his business. He 
then decided to hand it over to his 
sons, and ultimately chose Vivek 
for the job. Don’t you think both 
Roopchand and Vivek were of 
the same nature? Vivek wished 
that everybody on earth should 

| enjoy peace. That shows he cared: 
for others, didn’t he? That doesn’t 
make him selfish. If so, don’t you 
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think Roopchand made the 
wrong choice? If you know the 
answer and decide not to reveal 
it, beware, your head will be 
blown to pieces!” 

“People who work for a living 
behave differently, according to 
their ambition in life,” replied 
King Vikramaditya. “Their cle- | 
verness, too, will be of different 
kinds. They take decisions to suit 
the situation. From their answers 
to Roopchand, it was clear that 
both Anand and Vinod were | 
selfish to the core. No business 
would thrive on selfishness alone. 
There must be a limit to it. Vivek 















had that much selfishness a 
merchant néeded to carry on his 
business. Over and above that, 
Vivek wanted that he should be 
happy and others, too, should be 
equally happy. That’s why his 
father decided to hand over his 
business to Vivek, and not to 


Anand or Vinod, His choice and 
decision were correct.” 

The vampire knew that the king 
had outwitted him again. He flew 


back to the ancient tree, carrying | __ 


the corpse along with him, Vikra- 
maditya drew his sword and went 
after the vampire. i 
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mn rboxes among birds 

Birds are normally silent at night. Not the Babblers. They chatter during the 
night, and this can be heard as a loud group chant rather frequently. Some 
ornithologists believe that the purpose is to keep off enemies! Anyway they are 
the noisiest of all birds. 

Another peculiar characteristic of these birds is, whatever they do, they do it 
jointly, They hunt for food in a team; they hatch eggs and rear the young ones in 
groups; they often clean one another’s feathers. Try putting a single bird in a 
cage; the rest of the group will surround the cage, no, not to free the caged one, 
but to join the ‘fortunate’ one inside the cage! That is the team spirit shown by 
the Babblers. Incidentally, a group will have invariably six or seven birds—not 
more. So, the Babblers are popularly known as the “Seven Sisters’! 

The Jungle Babblers are nearly 10 inches (25 cm.) long. They are a dull brown 
in colour, with the underparts a yellowish ash. The eyelids are white with a trace 
of yellow. The bill and feet are onion-pink. 

They rarely fly high. They build their nests on leafy branches of not very tall 
trees, The variety found in South India are larger in size than those in the north. 
Their presence gives life to jungles. 





cultures through the ages, Fach major language of India has a rich literature. We 
know more or less about the great booksof the past. But we know little about the 
outstanding books of our own time, In these pages, Chandamama will tell pou 
the stories of the novels of our age, written in different Indian languages. The 
narration will be very brief, but we hope, this will inspire our readers to read the 
Jull book in original or in translation in the future. Pile 





ALL ABOUT A GOAT? 





Can there be a novel without a 
¥ distinct plot? Yes, there can be. And 
you will agree with this answer if you 
have read Pathummayude Adu, in 
Malayalam, by Vaikom Muhammad 
Bashir. 

The author narrates the story in the 
first person. After wandering for many 
years, he has come back to his home in 
the village. He wants to settle down 
there for the rest of his life. He has 
already published several books and is 
well-known as a writer. 


But the small house has many 
inmates—his mother, his two broth- 
ers, their wives and children, his 
unmarried youngest brother, one of his 
sisters and her husband, apart from a 





number of cats, rats, and fowls. . 

As if that is not enough, yet another creature enjoys absolute free access 
into the house. That is a nanny goat. 

The author is amazed to see the nanny goat climbing onto his bed and 
chewing up two books written by him! The author tolerates that, but he has 






















with _ literature, 
decides to have a 


blanket valued fifty 
rupees. 


The author learns 
that the privileged - 


sister, Pathumma, 


family in the same 
village. The goat is 
present throughout the narration, occasionally creating bizarre situations, 
like thrusting herhead into an earthen vessel, but unable to extricate herself 







others. 


Before long, the author’s dream of a peaceful life devoted to writing is | 


shattered. His mother, his sisters, and all the other near and dear ones 
request him for financial help—and each one wants that nobody else should 
know about it! 

Pathumma has her own dreams. Her nanny goat would soon be delivered 
of a kid. That would mean plenty of milk from the goat. She will sell it and 
earn well. 

At last, the nanny goat gives birth to a lovely white kid. But the relatives 
begin to milk her stealthily. Several members of the family, of course, 
receive their share of the stolen milk for their tea! 


The rest of the small novel is devoted to the author’s reminiscences of his 
childhood and the funny behaviour of his kinsmen, one of whom is never 
tired of threatening to leave home and join the army unless his demands are 
fulfilled, so on and so forth. There are also references to so many little 
ironies of life. For example, once the author feels quite flattered that the 
girls from the local High School are looking at him—a celebrated novelist! 
Alas, no! They are looking at a tree behind him teeming with berries ! 

Full of humour and written in a breezy style, the novel is a vivid picture of 
a Muslim family in Kerala—and the small hopes and desires that mark the 
lives of the poor folk. Vaikom Muhammad Bashir (born 1910) is a trend- 
setter in Malayalam fiction of our time. 


to act when the | 
animal, not satisfied | 


taste of the author’s | 


goat belongs to his | 


who lives with her | 


from it, leaving the task of breaking the vessel and solving the problem to | 





1. When was Delhi made the capital of India? Till then where was the capital 
2. What is the new name of Rhodesia? 

3. Which is the oldest among games? 

4, Who was the first woman President of the Indian National Congress? 

5. When was the first robot created? 

6. Who coined the greeting ‘Jai Hind? 


7. In what other role does the Vice-President of India function? 
_ 8, What is the special characteristic of zebras? 
_ 9. The history of which kings is contained in ‘Rajtarangini’? 
10. When was the first postage stamp released in India? 
11, Which chocolate firm built a village for itself? 
12. Which is the National flower of Italy? 
13. Who is the author of “Geeta Govinda? 


14, ‘Das Capital’ is one of the great classics of the world, Who wrote it? 
15. Why was the White House (the residence of the U.S. President) painted 
White? ‘ 
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| TALES FROM MANY LANDS (ARMENIA) 
| A SILENT EXCHANGE 





| 
ong ago there lived a king. 
| [LsOne day, as he held his court, 
a messenger was usheréd in. He 
was the envoy of another king. 
The stranger bowed to the king, 
walked up to the throne, and 
drew a line around it with a piece 
| of charcoal. He did not speak a 
single word. 

“What does this mean?” asked 
the king. 
| But the stranger made no 
| 








reply. 
The ruler was greatly per- 
plexed. He ordered his ministers 
| and councillors to explain the 
meaning of the line around him. 
| But alas, they only gave him a 





blank look. The four wise men of 
the realm were then summoned 
but they, too, failed to interpret 
the message. 

“Ts there none in the whole of 
my land who is clever enough to 





| 
| 


read the meaning behind this | 
mysterious line?” cried the king. | 


He was indeed very angry. He 
gave the four men of wisdom just 
three days to find someone who 
could explain the meaning of the 
line. If they failed, their heads 
would be chopped off, he warned 
them. They looked at the mes- 


'senger hoping to get some clue. | 


But he remained silent and stood 
still as a stone. 
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Helpless, the four wise men set 
out to do the king’s bidding. 
They knocked at every door and, 
on the third day, came to a house 
on the outskirts of the kingdom. 
They did not have to knock on its 
door, for, it was wide open. They 
entered and as they did so, there 
was a soft tinkling of bells. 

“What could this mean?” they 
wondered. 

Suddenly, they saw in the 
room a pestle suspended from the 
roof and pounding wheat in a 


there, Surprised, they moved into 
_ the second chamber. 








mortar all by itself. No one was” 


It was quite empty, save for a 
hanging cradle that was rocking, 
again all by itself. Their hearts 
began to beat faster. They went 
out and looked at the roof. To 
their amazement, they saw corn 
laid out on it to dry. Birds were 
wheeling over it but could not 
peck it, for a fan of palm leaves 
fixed onto the roof was swaying 
over it from side to side. There 
was no wind, not a leaf stirred on 
the trees, and yet the fan swayed 
and kept the winged creatures 
away. 

“Are we in a land of magic?” 
they marvelled and hurried once 
again into the house. 

The little bells softly tinkled 
once more and the faint sound of 
clickety clack—clackety click 
came from inside, which they had 
failed to observe during their first 
entry, It led them to the last and 
innermost chamber. There they 
saw a poor man working at his 
loom. 

“Good evening, friends,” he 
greeted them with a smile. 

“What enchantment is there in 
this house? The pestle is pound- 
ing, the cradle is rocking, and the 
fan is swaying, all by them- 
selves!” exclaimed the wise lot. 
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“It’s most simple. I’m doing all 
that myself!” replied the weaver, 
in a casual way. 

“How can you do all that when 
you're sitting here and weaving? 
Please don’t joke with us; we’re 
on a serious mission,” Said the 


| bewildered men, 


“All the three things are at- 


| tached to the loom by strings. As 
| I weave, the strings move and set 


the pestle, the cradle, and the fan 


| in motion. Simple; isn't it?” 
| explained the weaver. 





“But as we enter and come out, 
little bells tinkle softly!” 
observed one of the four. 

“Yes, they do,” replied the 


weaver with a smile, “For, under 
the wooden board at the thre- | 
shold are again a series of strings | 
which are attached to these bells 
hanging here in front of me. As 
you step on the plank, the strings 
move and bells tinkle telling me 
that someone has entered.” 

The wise men marvelled at the 
ingenuity of the simple weaver. A | 
sense of humility came over 
them. For, they themselves were | 
not really as wise as they} 
appeared to be, after all! They | 
saluted him and explained the | 
purpose of their wandering. 

The weaver fell into a deep 
reverie. He then picked up some 








toys his grandson loved to play 
with, caught hold of a chicken 
from the backyard, and dropped 
them all into a bag hung over his 
shoulder. 

The wise men were indeed 
surprised. But they hastened to 
the palace without a word, 
accompanied by the weaver. 
They must present themselves 
before the king by morning the 
next day. 

In the morning, the whole 


court awaited in pin-drop. 


silence. The weaver closely 
looked at the line drawn around 
the throne and at the messenger. 
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Taking the toys out of the bag he 
threw them at his feet. The envoy, 
in response, brought out from his 
pocket a handful of corn and 
flung it on the floor. 

The king twitched his moust- 
ache, but could not understand 
what was going on. 

The weaver only smiled and, 
taking out the chicken, placed it 
right in front of the scattered 
grains. In no tme the hungry bird 
pecked them all; not a grain did it 
leave behind. 

The envoy bowed to the king, 
ran out of the palace, mounted 
his horse, and sped away. 

The king and his courtiers 
looked on in amazement. 

“What’s all this?” he asked 
impatiently. 

“Your Majesty,” replied the 
weaver, “the messenger was only 
trying to convey that his king had 
declared war on us. and his 
soldiers will soon surround this 
city. That is what he meant by 
encircling your throne with a 
line.” 

“But,” interrupted one of the 
wise men, “why did you throw 
the toys at his feet?” 

“T did so to tell ‘him that our | 
army is far stronger than theirs 








and they can never ceca us. ane 
fact, they are mere children 
compared to us and it would do 
them good if they stayed at home 
and played with toys instead of 
waging war,” replied the weaver 
very plainly. 

“Bravo! Bravo! That makes 
sense!” exclaimed the king excit- 
edly. “But what had the grains 
and the chicken got to do in this 
silent tussle?” 

“Well,” replied the weaver, 
“by throwing the grains he 
wanted to impress that their 
army is very large indeed, their 
soldiers as numerous as the 
grains. I at once had the chicken 
peck them to the very last grain. 
This was a warning that if they 
dared to attack us, not a single 
soldier of theirs will go back 
alive.” 

“I'm sure he got the message, 


for, didn’t you all see how he fled 
the palace at once,” added the | 


king. 

“Yes, Your Majesty,” replied 
the weaver. 

“Stay with me in the palace, O 
good wise man, and be my 
minister,” proposed the king. 

“Your Highness, I’m happy 
where I am, by the side of my 
loom,” replied the poor weaver 
and he took leave of the king, of 
course, with all the precious gifts 
showered on him. 

The king and his minsters 
wondered for long whether the 
strange messenger was really 
dumb or he came from a land 
where everyone kept mum! 

Perhaps the wise weaver 


could have answered that, too, if | 


asked. 


—Retold by Anup Kishore Das | 
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Century on debut 


Praveen Amre has joined eight other 
Indian “greats” who scored a century 


on their Test debut. This happenedon | 


November 15 at the Kingsmead 
grounds in Durbanin the first Testthat 
India played during their South Afri- 
can tour. In all the matches that India 
played till then, Amre was given a 
place in the team, but only as the 
twelfth man, sitting out in the pavilion 
and watching his mates play. How- 
ever, when he got his Test cap for the 


first time, he decided that he would 
make it memorable for himself as well 
as his selectors. He was Called in to 
bat when India were 4.wickets down 
for a mere 38. His 103 rescued India 
from being routed. The match ended 
in a draw. He was greeted first by his 
captain, Mohammad Azharuddin, 
who was the immediately previous 
Test cap to score a century (110) in 
Calcutta against England in41984- 
85. The first Indian to earn this 
distinction was Lala Amarnath 
(118 against England in Bombay 
in 1933-34). Surinder Amarnath 
emulated his father (124) 
against New Zealand in 


, ~ Auckland in 1975-76. The five others 


are Deepak Shodhan, (110-1952-53), 
Kripal Singh (100 not out—1955-56); 
Abbas Ali Baig (112-1959), Hanumant 
Singh (105-1963-64) and G.R. Visva- 
nath (137-1969). Amre said of his feat: 
“A century on Test debut was a dream 
| have cherished since the time | held 
a bat for the first time. Every friend of 
mine had said that | would do it, and! 


‘am proud | did not let them down.” He 


has “dedicated” his-century to “my 
coach, teachers of the school | went 
to, my parents, and my friends.” 





The “oldest” cap 


The Durban Test witnessed another 
record, when Omar Henry was 


included in the South African team. © 


Aged 40 years and 300 days, he is the 
oldest ever cricketer to earn his Test 
cap, and the first non-white to play in 
a Test for that country. He is of Malay 
origin. His first cricket bat was a gift 
from a white woman, and he began 
playing in an area near Cape Town 
meant for people of mixed races. 
Because of apartheid, he joined a 
multi-racial club in Cape Town and 
played against white players. This 
left-arm spinner and middle-order 
batsman has over 700 wickets and 
13,000 runs to his credit in first class 
cricket. But his Test debut was made 
in Durban, which came about after 
apartheid was abolished. “I never 
thought it would happen in my time. 
It's a reward and an honour,” he 
commented, 











Not a single cap 


Speaking of Test caps, the legendary 
Bradman is not able to lay his hands 
on any one of the 52 green caps that 
he collected during his 20-year Test 
career for a public exhibition in Ade- 
laide. Sir Donald handed over all of 
the ‘Bradman memorabilia’ to the 
Mortlock Library six years ago, and 
they include blazers, autographed 
bats, photographs, trophies, news- 
paper clippings, etc—but not one 
Test cap, all because he followed the 
tradition of throwing the cap to the - 
cheering crowd every time he. 
returned to the pavilion after one feat 
or another. He collected 6,996 runs in 
Tests at an astonishing average of 
99.94, which made him a legend in 
cricket history. 
























(Ml uthayya of Muthialpet was 
a god-fearing person. He 


regularly visited the local temple, 
morning and evening, offering 
worship for a long time. He soon 
became a familiar figure at the 
temple, which attracted a large 
congregation of devotees, espe- 
cially during festival days. 

He was not considered a man 
of wealth, but he never failed to 
donate money for the various 
festivals—an example quoted by 
the temple authorities whenever 


they set out for collection from 
the devotees in that small town. 
The rich mirasdars of the place 
listened to all such references 
about Muthayya with a tinge of 
jealousy—especially those prais- 
ing his philanthropic attitude. 
They were left to wonder how an 
unassuming person like 
Muthayya came to possess 
enough money to make such 
donations religiously. Naturally, 


‘tongues wagged. 


“We've all seen him grow up 
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these twenty years ever since his 
father died when he was just a lad 
of fifteen,” remarked Ramalin- 
gam to Lakshmipathi. The two 
were returning from the temple 
one evening and had watched 
Muthayya being mobbed by an 
admiring crowd. “And what was 
his father?” A petty shop- 
keeper!” 

“Oh! You're referring to Ran- 
gayya?” said Lakshmipathi. “But 
he was very honest and no 
spendthrift—unlike Muthayya. 
Rangayya must have saved a lot 
and this man is just spending it, 
making donations left and right.” 

“The way he’s running his 
shop,” wondered Ramalingam, 
“T’'m not sure how he’s making all 
that money. He never sits in the 
shop. And his nephew who 
manages the shop—does the boy 
know any business at all?” 

“T wish somebody knew where 
Muthayya spends all his time 
during the day!” Lakshmipathi 
replied, casually hinting some 
suspicion about Muthayya. 

In fact, he had reasons to do 
so. The people were, of late, 
complaining of petty thefts from 
their homes, and these incidents 
were becoming frequent, too. 
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Yet, none of them had succeeded 
in catching the culprit, nor was: 
suspecting anyone in particular. 
They mentioned the incidents to 
Muthayya, too, as their well- 
wisher and he expressed his 
sympathy with them. “Better to 
be careful!” was his advice to 
everybody. 

The people were extra careful, 
stil) the thefts continued. One 
day, Sabhapati, the grocery shop 
owner, lost a bag of rice. When he 
went to the shop to open it, he 
found it already open. At first he 
wondered whether he did not 
close the shutters properly the 
previous night before he went 











home. Strangely, he found every- 
thing intact and in order—except 
one bag of rice, He enquired in 
the neighbourhood, but was told 
that none had heard any strange 
noise any time in the night. He 
checked up with his customers; 
no, none of them had passed that 
way the previous night. They 
even thought Sabhapati would 
be none the worse for the loss of 
just one bag of rice as they all had 
the doubt whether he was not 
charging them a higher price than 
other grocers. 
A few days later, Muthayya 
organised poor-feeding at his 
place, saying he wanted to do a 
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good turn on his birthday. All the 
people who partook of the meal 


had a word of praise for the | 


sumptuous food he served. 
When Ramalingam and 

Lakshmipathi heard about the 

poor-feeding, they were smitten 


by jealousy because that was | 


something which they themselves 
had never thought of while 


celebrating their birthday. They | 


surmised that Muthayya must 


have used at least a bag of rice for | 


the poor-feeding. 
“Did you say a bag of rice?” A 
bell rang in Lakshmipathi. “You 


remember, Sabhapati’s shop was | 
burgled and a bag of rice was | 


stolen? Could that be....?” 
“Let’s go and find out whether 

he had bought anything from 

Sabhapati,” said Ramalingam. 


“No, Muthayya didn’t buy | 
anything from me,” said Sabha- | 
pati. “In fact, I haven’t seen him | 


for many days, and he’s not one 


of my customers. He lives far | 
away and doesn’t come this side | 


that often.” 
The two mirasdars were cur- 
ious to know how Muthayya 


“would have managed that much 


tice but felt ashamed either to ask 


him straight or find out from | 


other shopkeepers. So, they 
decided to keep quiet for the time 
being. 

Lakshmipathi maintained a 

few cows and buffaloes. Many of 
| the residents regularly bought 
| milk from him and he~utilised 

every opportunity to fleece them 

by frequently raising the price. 

As they had nowhere else to go, 

they continued to get from, him 
| their daily need of milk. 

His servants would take the 
| animals for grazing every morn- 
| ing. One day, the man who had 
taken them to the fields slept 
away for a long while and did not 
realise that one of the cows had 
broken the tether and strayed 
into the streets. In fact, he did not 
| notice the animal was missing till 

the next morning when the time 
came for milking them. Panic set 
in and word went to the miras- 
dar. Had the cow been stolen at 
night? If so, who would have 
dared to enter the cattle-shed and 
led the animal all through the big 
compound without being heard 
or seen by someone? 

After detailed questioning, the 
| servant confessed how he had 
| been careless during the day and 
| how the cow might have broken 
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away from the group. Now, | 
where does one go in search of a | 
cow in a town like Muthialpet? | 
The same servant was despatched 
on a mission—to walk along | 
every street, calling out the name 
of the cow, and wait for a 
response. Lakshmipathi, who 
was very angry with the servant, 
warned him not to get back 
without the cow. 

One whole day passed. There 
was no trace of the cow, nor the 
servant. The second day was not 
different from the first day. The 
sun was about to set on the third 
day, when the servant rushed in, | 
all excited. “The cow! I’ve found | 








the cow!” 

“Where?” asked Lakshmipa- 
thi, anxiously. “If you had found 
it, why didn’t you bring it?” 


“Master! The cow is in 
Muthayya’s house. He won't 
allow me to take it with me,” the 
man replied apologetically. 

“Muthayya!” exclaimed 
Lakshmipathi. “Muthayya, of all 
persons? Muthayya stealing my 
cow? Muthayya, a thief?” Laksh- 
mipathi wondered—could he 
have also stolen a bag of rice 
from Sabhapati’s shop? If that 
was true, then the man must be 
capable of stealing even a cow! 

Without wasting his time, 


Lakshmipathi made his way to 
Muthayya. “What’s this I hear? 
You've my cow here? Why did 
you steal it? We all took you to be 
a respectable person and not a 
petty thief!” He did not mince 
words. 

“Sir, you’ve got everything 
wrong,” Muthayya responded, 
politely. “I didn’t steal the cow; I 
don’t know whether it’s your 
cow. And I’m not any thief. And 
speaking of stealing, aren’t you 
stealing money from your custo- 
mers?. Remember, they haven’t 
raised a word of protest when- 
ever you raised the price of 
milk—and that, too, every now 
and then. What justification do 
you have in fleecing the people? 
If and when you prove that the 
cow is yours, you can take it 
back. Till then it will be mine, 
and will remain here.” Muthayya 
sounded harsh with the arrogant 
mirasdar. 

Lakshmipathi went back home 
and contemplated. How could he 
prove to Muthayya that the cow 
was his? His own word was not 
enough; and Muthayya might 
not believe if he were to ask his 
servants to swear. He was also 
not certain how many of those 
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who bought milk from him and 
seen his cattle would be able to 
identify the cow. 

After thinking for a long while, 
Lakshmipathi came to a decision 
| and took the advice of Ramalin- 

gam. “Yes, Lakshmipathi, what 
| you say is right. You must ask the 

temple priest to mediate. 

Muthayya will not reject what- 
| ever advice the pujari gives. That 
seems to be the only solution.” 

The priest had only good 
words to say about Muthayya. 
He agreed to speak to him the 
next time Muthayya came to the 


came and Muthayya was 
promptly present in the temple at 
aartitime. As he was distributing 


came to Muthayya and asked 
| him to wait for him. He thought 
that the priest might be wishing 
| to talk to him about the impend- 
ing festival. So, he was really 
surprised when the pujari began 
mentioning Lakshmipathi’s cow. 

Muthayya told him how the 
mirasdar was fleecing his custo- 
mers, just as Sabhapati was 
doing with his own customers, 
} much to the suffering of the 


| pene He agreed to meet Laksh- 
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temple for worship. Evening” 


prasad to the devotees, the pujari 





mipathi in the presence of the | 
pujari and the devotees the next | 
evening, after aarati time. 

The priest told the devotees 
what had happened between 
Lakshmipathi and» Muthayya 
and how they wanted a media- 
tion in their presence. 

Lakshmipathi insisted that his | 
cow had been stolen and it was 
now in Muthayya’s house. How- 
ever, he was careful not to call 
Muthayya the thief. 

“I’m not a thief, my friends,” 
protested Muthayya. “How | 
could I be, when I did not steal | 
anything? I was walking along 
the street the other night and 
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found a long rope lying on the 
ground. If I left it there, I was 
afraid someone might step on it, 
trip, fall down, and injure him- 
self. So, I wound it in my hand 
and took it home. I never knew 
there was a cow at the other end 
till I reached home! There 
you're! I never stole the cow!” 
Muthayya saw that everyone 
was laughing. “No, you never 
stole the cow!” One of the devo- 
tees stood up and reassured him. 
He continued: “I didn’t hide 
the animal. It was there in the 
courtyard all along, and I didn’t 
even milk it once. I didn’t also 
know that the cow belonged to 
Lakshmipathi till he came for it. 
And then I wanted to teach hima 
lesson. You all know what it is. I 
wish he doesn’t fleece you any 
more. He was all the while 
stealing from your purse, wasn’t 
he?” 


“Yes! Yes!” the devotees 


shouted in unison. “He was. And 
You've taught him a lesson!” 

“Sir, you may send your ser- 
vant to take the cow away,” said 
Muthayya, turning to 
Lakshmipathi. 

“Thank you, Muthayya,” said 

Lakshmipathi, as he went to him 
and took his hands in his. “I’m so 
sorry I had all that misunder- 
standing.” Together they went to 
receive prasad and seek the 
pujari’s blessings.” 
Postscript: You are keen to know 
about the bag of rice, aren’t you? 
It was the act of a thief who, 
unable to carry it on his head or 
shoulder, had left it on the road. 
Muthayya happened to go that 
way and was surprised to see the 
bag. He wanted to save it from 
any thief, and so carried it home. 
When there was no claimant for 
some days, he organised a feast 
for the poor! He did not use it for 
his own meals. 











A WINDOW ON THE WORLD 


ee IN CHINA 


he fall of Com- 

munism in the 
Soviet Union and 
the break-up of the 
former U.S.S.R. in | 
1991 have fanned 
winds of change in | 
other Communist 
countries, like 
China. 

The Communist 
Party of China held 5 
its 14th National Conia: last 
October, when it amended the 
country’s constitution to bring in 
reforms based on a socialist 
market economy. China has all 
along been described as acountry 
behind the ‘bamboo curtain’, 
never letting in any foreign 
capital, resources, or technology. 
All this will change now. The 
Congress decided that China 
should develop economic and 
technological exchange and 
cooperation with other coun- 
tries. In other words, China has. 
opted for “opening to the outside 
world.” 

The Congress felt that the 
country was suffering from “out- 
moded ideas” which were ham+ 
pering development of the eco- 
nomic structure. The 26,000- 
word report presented by the 





General 
Secretary pointed 
-}out that wherever 


been given full play, 
the economy was 
vigorous and had 
developed in a 
sound way. The 
report said: “Re- 
form is also a revo- 

: lution—a revolu- 
tion whose goal is to liberate the 
productive forces.” 

The decision of the Congress 
had been hailed as the “second 
Chinese revolution”. The first 
one was when the Communist 
Party came to powcr in 1949 
under the leadership of Mao 
Zedong. His right hand man then 
was Mr. Deng Xiaoping, who 
really came to prominence in 
1978, after the passing away of 
Mao two years earlier. A domi- 
nant force in the party, he 
supervised China’s drive for 
modernisation and restructuring 
of the economy. He retired from 
the Politburo (central commit- 
tee) in 1987, after presiding over 
the 13th National Congress of the 
Party. He does not hold any 
official position in the Party. 

However, he has been leading 


a silent revolution and, despite 
his ageing 88 years, he began a 
campaign a year ago for faster, 
bolder moves toward a market 
economy. Called “Deng’s The- 
ory”, it aims at ushering in the 
stablest and most prosperous era 
in the modern history of China. 
What the recent National Con- 
gress had done was to officially 


accept this theory. 
China’s modern-day ‘legend’ 
did not attend the Congress, but 


_on the concluding day, the ‘patri- 


arch’ made a brief appearance to 
meet the members of the Polit- 
buro, about half of whom are 
around 50 years. He expects such 
‘young blood’ to ensure that his 
policies survive him. 


Chinese history records the rule of the Shang dynasty between the 18th 
_and 12th centuries B.C, It became an empire in the 3rd century B.C., when 
the ruling Han dynasty. built the Great Wall (1,450-mile: 2,250 km long and 
8 m: 25 ft. high defensive fortification). The Qin dynasty came to power 
after the 3rd century A.D., followed by the Tang dynasty (7th-l0th 
centuries), Song dynasty (10th-[3th centuries) and the Qing dynasty till 
1912, when Sun Yat-sen ousted the rulers and set up a republic. He was 
| Succeeded by Gen. ‘Chiang K Kai-shek and his Kuomintang (national party). 
During World War IT (1939-45), Japan occupied parts of China, but after 
i he Japanese defeat in the War, the Communists brought the whole country 

tie control. On October ty ae the cone Teste of China 
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(At the instance of Jambava, Hanuman flies to the Himalayas and brings back an 
entire mountain full of herbal plants. The breeze they cause revives Rama and 
Lakshmana. The Vanara soldiers enter Lanka city at night and set fire to 


mansions and palaces. More Rakshasas and thelr leaders come to grief in the 
battle that ensues, Indrajit thinks up a new strategy.) 








fter reaching the Himalayas, 
Hanuman searched for the 
four herbs that would help revive 
Rama and Lakshmana from 
their stupor. He came upon 
several herbs and was unable to 
decide which ones would be 
useful. So, he decided to pluck 
the mountain itself and carry it to 
Lanka.. When the Vanaras saw 





Hanuman coming with the 
mountain in his palm, they 
shouted for joy. He alighted on 
the ground and placed the moun- 
tain in front of his elders and paid 
obeisance to them. 

The herbal plants spread their 
fragrance all over. That was 
enough to revive Rama and 
Lakshmana; and both of them 





INDRAJIT’S STRATEGY 








got up from their stupor. Along 
with them got up several Vanara 
soldiers, who got back their life. 
For that matter, even those 
Rakshasas, who were lying dead 
+ there, came back to life. 

After the herbs had done what 
they were expected to do, Hanu- 
man carried the mountain to the 
Himalayas and placed it back 
among the other.mountains. On 
his return to Lanka, Sugriva 
called Hanuman by his side. 
“Kumbhakarna is no more; 
we've overcome most of Rava- 
na’s sons as well. All this must 
have subdued Ravana and his 








arrogance. So, we need not 
expect another attack from his 
side for some time. We must take 
advantage of the situation and 
try to enter the city along with 
some of the musclemen among 
our soldiers.” 

That night, the Vanara soldiers 
managed to enter the city. The 
Rakshasas ran away for their 
lives when they saw waves and 
waves of Vanaras spreading to 
different parts of the city. The 
Vanara soldiers had taken light- 
ed torches with them. They set 
fire to the mansions and palaces 
on the way. Loud cries rose from 
every nook and corner. The 
Rakshasas were thus forced to 
fight with the Vanaras inside the 
city itself. 

“Proceed to Ravana’s palace!” 
was Sugriva’s next command. In 
no time, the Vanara soldiers 
made their way there and entered 
the palace. Ravana was infur- 
iated. He called in the two sons of 
Kumbhakarna—Kumbha and 
Nikumbha—and asked them to 
drive away the Vanaras. They 
were accompanied by Yupaksha, 

* Sonitaksha, Prajamsa, and 
Kambha. 
In the fight that ensued, 
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Angada took on Sonitaksha and 
| broke his sword. As he went 
forward, several Rakshasa soldi- 
ers fell a prey to his mace. He 
killed Prajamsa as well. Yupak- 
sha fell at the hands of Mainda. 
| During the fight between 
Angada and Kumbha, the 
Vanara leader lost his conscious- 
ness. On seeing this, Rama sent 
Jambava to the aid of Angada. 
Kumbha sent a shower of arrows 
to prevent the Vanaras from 
approaching him. Sugriva 
evaded the arrows and fought with 
Kumbha, putting an end to his 
| life. 

Nikumbha could not bear the 
loss of his brother. At that 
moment, he was fighting with 
Hanuman, and he gave a heavy 
blow on Hanuman’s chest. It was 
just like a breeze for the Vanara 
hero. In turn, he hit Nikumbha 
on his chest and he fell down 
| unconscious, bleeding from his 
| mouth. After some time, he came 
| to his senses and got up and 
| continued his fight with Hanu- 
man, who now found his attack 
| unbearable and decided to put an 
| end to him. He caught hold of 

Nikumbha by his legs and 
irashed his head on the ground. 
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He gave out a last loud cry. That 
was his end. 

When the Vanaras heard that 
cry, they were enthused to go | 
forward. Soon word went to 
Ravana and he was really shaken | 
at the loss of his brother’s sons. 
He then sent the Rakshasa 
Maka, who was the son of Vara. 
He and his soldiers were defeated | 
by Rama himself. The death of | 
Maka on the battlefield angered 
Ravana, who then sent for his 
son, Indrajit. “It’s not that easy 
to defeat Rama and Laksh- 
mana,” said Indrajit. “I suggest 
that we hold a yagato killthem.” | 


| 
‘| 





Indrajit went to the Nikum- 
bala mountain and started the 
yaga on a grand scale. For the 
homa ceremony, he did not wear 
the sacred darbha grass. Instead, 
he consecrated the homa kunda 
with various arms and weapons. 


| He sacrificed a black goat. From 


the pit rose tall flames devoid of 
any smoke. He took it as a good 


| omen of his victory. He exorcised 
| several goddesses and acquired 
| magical powers from them. He 


then got into his chariot, which 


| flew the moment he climbed it. 


Soon, Indrajit reached the 


| battlefield. He searched out 


Rama and Lakshmana among 
the Vanara soldiers and sent 
arrows at them. The brothers 
covered the sky with arrows, but 
not one of them hit Indrajit. On 
the contrary, his arrows were 
falling on Rama and Laksh- 
mana, injuring them. They won- 
dered how they could ward off 
the arrows sent by Indrajit. 
“Indrajit doesn’t dare fight 
face to face. That’s why he is 


resorting to all sorts of tricks,” | 


said Lakshmana, with anger 
mounting in him. “I shall not 
wait any longer to send Brah- 
mastra to annihilate the entire 
Rakshasa army. Let me see 


whether he'll come out of his | 


magic cover at least then.” 
Rama cautioned his brother. 
“It’s not proper to annihilate the 
other Rakshasas just to kill 
Indrajit. Our enemy is Ravana, 
so let’s reserve Brahmastra for 
him. We shall use other mighty 
arrows against Indrajit.” 
Meanwhile, Indrajit thought 
up another trick, He went back to 
Lanka and brought in his chariot 
a woman looking like Sita. His 


plan was to kill her in front of | 
Rama and Lakshmana. He | 


thought they might retreat once 





' they saw that Sita'was no more. 
Hanuman was waiting for 
Indrajit to throw a huge boulder 
at him. Other Vanara soldiers 
were with him, carrying rock 
pieces of different sizes. But when 
they saw a tearful Sita in his 
chariot, they all stood stock-still. 
Why should Indrajit bring Sita to 
the battlefield? They did not 
waste much time wondering the 
reason for such an act on the part 
of Indrajit. They decided to save 
Sita even at the cost of their lives. 
Hanuman took on Indrajit, 
who was surprised to see the 
Vanaras attacking him despite 
the presence of Sita. He caught 
hold of the woman’s hair and was 
about to strike her when Hanu- 
man shouted at him. “You mur- 
derer! Should you indulge in 
such a sinful act? Aren’t you 
ashamed? If you touch Sitadevi, 
the next moment we’ll wipe out 
you and your army of Rakshasas. 
You gave us a good fight till now. 
You can’t threaten us by showing 
us Sitadevi. Beware! You won’t 
be alive for long!” 

The Vanara soldiers did not 
wait for any orders. They 
engaged the Rakshasas in a fierce 
fight. “Isn’t it for the sake of Sita 


that you attacked Lanka?” 
shouted Indrajit. Isn’t it for her 
sake that you killed all my 
brothers and my elders? I’m 
going to kill her in-your very 
presence. After that, I shall kill 
everyone of you—Rama, Laksh- 
mana, Sugriva, Angada! Hey, 
Hanuman! Watch me kill Sita!” 

Indrajit then killed the woman 
with his sword, twirled his 
moustache and gave out a loud 
shout of victory. Hanuman was 
enraged and sent a huge boulder 
aiming it at Indrajit’s chariot. 
The charioteer cleverly 
manoeuvred the vehicle and 
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Indrajit was saved. However, the 
huge rock fell on the Rakshasa 
army and several soldiers were 
crushed underneath. The Vanara 
soldiers showered rock pieces 
and huge stones on Indrajit, but 
he sent arrow after arrows pre- 
venting them from falling on 
his chariot 
Hanuman saw that the Vanara 
soldiers were tiring themselves 
out. “Why should we fight with 
the Rakshasas any more? We 
came here to release Sita from 
captivity. Now, we can't achieve _ 
that purpose,” said Hanuman, 
full of regret. “Come on, let’s go 
CHANDA! 
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back and inform Rama an‘ 
Lakshmana that Indrajit has 
killed Sitadevi. We shall discuss 
with them whether we should 
continue our fight or not.” 

When Indrajit saw Hanuman 
and the Vanara soldiers retreat- 
ing from the battlefield, he was 
overjoyed. His trick had suc- 
ceeded! He went back to the 
Nikumbala mountain to con- 
tinue his yaga. 

On learning from Hanuman 
that Sita had been killed by 
Indrajit, Rama was shocked 
beyond belief and he fainted into 
the hands of the Vanara soldiers, 
who thought they had now lost 
all their strength. They tried to 
revive Rama by sprinkling water 
on his face. 

Lakshmana controlled his own 
sorrow and tried to wake up his 
brother by. encouraging words. 
“You are always the one to 
protect righteousness. You sacri- 
ficed everything to carry out the 
promises of your father. You 
even gave up the throne, and left 
the kingdom to live in the forest. 
All the time you didn’t have any 
ill-will against mother Kaikeyi 
who had caused all this misery to 
you. You had bravely faced all 
MAMA 











these misfortunes. The loss of 
Sitadevi might be the gravest of 
all, but we shouldn’t allow 
Ravana to gloat over his achieve- 
ment and our loss.” 

Just then, Vibhishana was seen 
rushing to their side. “I’ve just 


heard that it was all a trick 
employed by Indrajit. When 
Ravana wishes to make Sita his 
wife and, therefore, doesn’t want 
to return her to you, why should 
he allow her to be killed? I’m told 
that Indrajit performed some 


“An anecdote is a tale,” explained 
the English teacher. “Now, Ramu, use 
itin a sentence.” 


“| tied a cracker to the dog's 
anecdote and lit it,” answered Ramu. 


yaga and managed to make a 
fake Sita and then killed her. He 
has now gone back to the Nikum- 
bala mountain to continue the 
yaga so that he can arm himself 
with more magical powers. We 
must, therefore, prevent him 
from performing the yaga. I 
suggest we send Lakshmana to 
the site of the yaga to prevent its 
successful completion. We 
should not become victims of his 
tricks and deceit.” 

4 —To continue 

















LEAVES FROM THE LIVES OF THE GREAT 


From Algebra to Poetry 


;  Sarojini was just 11 then. It 
was nearing midnight. Her 
rH) father, Aghorenath Chattopad- 

t} hyay, went into her room and 
| asked her what was holding 
her from her bed and sleep. 

“This problem in algebra! I'm 
| not able to solve it,” she said. 

“Shut the book now. Take it 
up in the morning when the 
mind is fresh.” He gave a pat 
on her back and went back to 
his room. A well-known 
scientist, he could have 
helped her, but he did not, 
because he wanted his 
daughter to be a mathematician, 
and she had to rely on her own intelligence. 

The next morning, he asked her, “Did you solve the problem?” 
“No, father. | shall ask my teacher,” said Sarojini. She then pulled 
out a note-paper from her bag. “I wrote it after-you went away.” It 
was a poem. 

Sarojini Chattopadhyay had the first collection of her poems 
published as a book when she was 13. This was the beginning of her 
poetic career. Only a year earlier, she had passed her Matriculation: 
examination, first class first in the then Madras Presidency. 

She married Dr. Govindarajulu Naidu, and soon came to be 
popularly called ‘The Nightingale of India’. How Sarojini Naidu was 
drawn to the country’s freedom movement is all part of India's 
modern history. When her name was suggested as President of the. 
Kanpur session of the Indian National Congress in-1925, Gandhiji 
said: “An Indian woman will, for the first time, enjoy the highest 
honour in the gift of the nation. The unique honour will be hers asa 





































































































The mela or festival was the halloon- aie in 
New Delhi the other day. Nearly ten teams 
from Germany and the U.K., besides India, 
-} were participating in the hot-air balloon 
contest. The morning foggy weather was a 
damper and the “air” was not “hot” enough 
to give aceremonial startto the mela. Butthe 
| participants and the people who had 
gathered at the venue to cheer them were 
not disappointed, for, soon a ‘mahal’ took 
wings and went up in the air much to their 
i delight. A hot-air balloon enthusiast had 
iy brought a model of the world famous Taj 
“a} Mahal that flew to what is described as a 
risk-free height and remained in the air till the cheers died down. 
However, the last word remained with Vice-President K.R. Narayanan, 
who recalled that one of India’s Viceroys had a secret wish to cart the 
original mausoleum in Agra to England, marble by marble. Were he alive 
today, he would have woud? of ne ibe let's ae balloon ah balloon! 
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ls there a child who does not wish to fire Fase nicker. papenialhy at Diwali or 
Vishu? Maybe, children sometimes hesitate, because they have been 
forewarned of dangers. The day is not far when they. will shed all fear, for, 
they will be able to explode crackers at arms length—yes, the arms of a 
machine. A drawing master attached to a school in Erode, in Tamilnadu, 
has fabricated this machine which has a forked arm to hold the cracker. It 
is detonated by the heat pro- 
duced in an electric heater 
when current passes through it. 
The cracker is then hurled at a 
distance of some 20ft (6m) and it 
explodes, Inventor K. Anandan 
is now looking for a sponsor who, 
he hopes, will not grumble later 
that he has burnt his fingers even 
without touching a cracker! 









WORLD OF NATURE 


Poisonous beauties 


Some of the most poisonous of 
frogs—strangely, they are among the 
most beautiful and_ brilliantly 
coloured, too—can be found in the 
jungles of South America. The pre- 
dominant colours are red and yellow, 
and these amphibians have also 
black bands or spots. The poison 
extracted from beneath their skin is 
used by the local aborigines on 
arrow-tips, and is capable of paralys- 
ing the victim. The bright colours help 
the frogs conceal themselves in their 
surroundings. 


Breathing device 


Fish need not come out of water to 
breathe, unlike the swimmers 
amongst us. They can breathe 
through the gills, which are feathery 
structures that extract the oxygen in 
water. The fish first takes water into its 
mouth. It is then forced over the gills 
inside the fish and later flushed out 
through the gill slits located on either 
side of the back part of the head. Tiny 
blood vessels in the gills extract the 
oxygen, which is then circulated 
through blood to the other parts of the 
body. 3 







































Earliest 


The fossil of an angiosperm was 
discovered four years ago near 
Melbourne, in Australia. Scientists of 
Yale University, U.S.A, after long 
research, opined that it was 120 
million years old, The plant, known as 
Koonwarra and resembling the black 
pepper plant, had one flower and two 
leaves. 
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N, more toys for your big little boy! Now, you can give him the real thrill 
of the world’s greatest gun. 


Tru-Gun. A true-to-life model of the UZI submachine gun developed by 
Mossad — Israel's elite commando unit. 


The feel. The finish. The size. The shape, The sound, Tru-Gun is so much 
like the original, you can't tell the difference — till you pull the trigger. 


® squirts water 
in a powerful jet 


& no sharp edges, 
no metal pieces 


& fires non-stop 
in a rapid burst 


& available in 
black, olive green, 
metallic silver 


® unbreakable 
high-grade plastic 


Uric Gi 
“pelle ulm fa 






‘Cut out this coupon and shoot over to your 
favourite toy stom, to get 5% off on your 
TRUGUN submachine gun. 
‘Name 
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PHOTO CAPTION CONTEST 





M. Natarajan M. Nalacajan 


Can you formulate a caption in a few words, to suit these pictures related to 
each other? If yes, you may write it on a post card and mail it to Photo 
Caption Contest, Chandamama, to reach us by 20th of the current month. A 
reward of Rs.100/-will go to the best entry which will be published in the 
issue after the next. 





The Prize for November '92 goes to:— 

Ms B. PRIYA, 

(2-181-61-C), sat 
MiLG, FLATS, V AVENUE, 

ANNANAGAR WEST, MADRAS-40 


The Winning Entry : “COMPANIONSHIP” — “COMPANIONS” 





PICKS FROM THE WISE 


The impersonal hand of government can never replace 
the helping hand of a neighbour. 
ee ~ Hubert Humphrey 


Better were it to be unborn than to be ill-bred. 
- Walter Raleigh 






CHANDAMAMA 


It unfolds the glory of India—both past and present—through 
stories, month after month 


Spread over 64 pages teeming with colourful illustrations, the 
magazine presents an exciting selection of tales from mythology, 
legends, historical episodes, glimpses of great lives, creative 
stories of today and knowledge that matters. 


| In 11 languages and in Sanskrit <oo. | 


Address your subscription enquiries to: | 
DOLTON AGENCIES 188 N.S.K. ROAD MADRAS-600 026 } 
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And you'll love the fruit in it! 
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